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NOTES AND NEWS. 


CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND ScrENTIFIC STAFFS OF THE Mus- 
ruM.—On January Ist, 1901, Profes- 
sor Henry Fairfield Osborn resigned 
the office of Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and was succeeded by Professor 
Hermon Carey Bumpus, who has 
hitherto (since 1892) occupied the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy at 
Brown University. Prof. Osborn 
will continue to discharge the duties 
of curator of the Department of Ver- 
tebrate Paleontology, but in order 
to pursue his investigations as the 
successor of the late Professor Marsh 
as Paleontologist (Vertebrates) of 
the United States Geological Survey 
he has withdrawn from the general 
administrative work of the Museum. 

Professor Bumpus has had much 
experience on the administrative side 
of scientific institutions. He has 
been Assistant Director of the Ma- 
rine Biological Laboratory and Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of the United 
States Fish Commission, at Woods 
Holl, Mass.; a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Rhode Island 
Hospital; Secretary and afterward 
Vice-President of the American So- 
ciety of Naturalists; and a member 
of the Board of Management of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 


In addition to his work as Assist- 
ant the 
Bumpus will organize and develop 
the new Department of Invertebrate 
ZLoblogy, of which he is now curator, 


to President, Professor 


and will also be in charge of the 
collection of reptiles and fishes. 
Louis Pope Gratacap, A.M., assist- 
ant curator of the Department of 
Geology, Mineralogy, Conchology, 
and Marine Invertebrate Zodlogy, 
has been appointed curator of the 
newly established Department of 
Mineralogy. 
tinuously served the Museum since 
1877, when the institution was first 


Mr. Gratacap has con- 


established, and the extensive min- 
eralogical and conchological collee- 
tions have been under his care. The 
famous Bement collection of min- 
erals and the superb Tiffany col- 
lection of gems lately presented to 
the Museum are being installed. A 
full description of these collections 
will be given in a future number of 
this journal. 

In the Department of Geology, 
which has attained its present de- 
velopment under the curatorship of 
Professor R. P. Whitfield, Dr. E. O. 
Hovey, Assistant Curator since 1894, 
has been made Assoicate Curator. 

Dr. J. A. Allen’s department will 
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henceforth be known as the Depart- 
ment of Mammalogy and Ornithol- 
ogy. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
Assistant Curator since 1888, has 
been made Associate Curator. 
Franz Boas will ex- 
change his present title of Assistant 
Curator of the Department of An- 
thropology for that of Curator in 
charge of Ethnology, and Mr. Mar- 
shall H. Saville, likewise, will be 
known as Curator in charge of Mex- 
ican and Central American Arche- 
ology, Professor Putnam retaining 
the curatorship of the whole De- 
partment of Anthropology, of which 
Mr. Harlan I. Smith has been made 
Assistant Curator. 


Professor 


MerMENtTOS OF AUDUBON IN THE 
Musreum.—The accompanying illus- 
tration was reproduced from a paint- 
ing recently donated to the Museum 
by Fordham Morris, Esq., of New 
York City, who in his letter of pre- 
sentation states: 

“The picture was painted in the 
late forties, only a few years before 
his [ Audubon’s| death, by his sons, 
John and Victor, both of whom 

assisted their father in his 
later works on the Quadrupeds of 
America. Mr. Audubon was then 
residing at Audubon Park. 

“The picture was left to me by 
my father’s will. I give it to the 
Museum with the hope that for 
many years the students and visitors 
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of the Institution will be pleased to 
look upon the features of the great 
naturalist as he appeared in later 
life, and remember how much our 
fellow-countrymen owe to his labors 
in forest and prairie and his brush 
and pencil in delineating for the 
benefit of future generations the 
forms, habits, and habitations of 
the Birds and Beasts of America.” 

The painting is now on exhibition 
in the Library reading-room. 

In regard to the other Audubon- 
iana owned by the Museum, a cat- 
alogue of which is given below, Miss 
Maria R. Audubon, granddaughter 
of the naturalist and author of 
‘Audubon and his Journals,’ in re- 
sponse to a request from the editors, 
has been good enough to send the 
following notes: 

No. 1. An oil painting, ‘The 
Last Resort, now in the library, 
representing a deer pursued by dogs 
and taking to the water. By J. W. 
Audubon ; presented to the Museum 
by Mrs. William Moore Carson. 

“This picture was painted by 
John Woodhouse Audubon in the 
late fifties and is the middle one of 
a series of three of the same, or 
nearly the same, size. The first was 
a herd of deer listening, and was 
called ‘The Alarm.’ The last, 
owned for many years by Mr. 
Sheppard Knapp, was called, if I 
remember rightly, ‘The Death 
Struggle,’ or perhaps ‘The Death.’ 
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‘The Alarm’ isin England and was 
owned by Lord Lansdowne. This 
one, ‘The Last Resort,’ was pur- 
chased by Mr. John Williams of the 
then firm of Williams & Guion. .. .” 

No, 2. An oil painting, ‘ Wild 
Turkeys,’ now in the library, by 
John James Audubon: Reproduced 
in the ‘elephant folio,’ deposited 
with the Museum by Audubon’s 
granddaughters, Miss Maria R. Au- 
dubon and Miss Florence Audubon. 

“The picture of the Wild Tur. 
keys was painted in Liverpool in 
1826, with the intention of present- 
ing it to the Royal Institution 
of that city. The question of 
space arising, Audubon painted the 
Turkey Cock alone, and gave that 
instead.” 

No. 3. Portrait of John James 
Audubon, by T. W. Wood. (Hung 
at the main entrance to the Bird 
Hall.) 

“This portrait was painted in 
1893 for Mr. M. K. Jesup, . . . who 
presented it to the Museum at the 
time the Audubon monument was 
unveiled in Trinity Church Cemetery, 
in April of that year. It is from 
two or more of the portraits best 
liked, the one by J. W. Audubon 
(opposite page 454, vol. 1, of ‘ Au- 
dubon and his Journals’) and the 
one by Inman.” 

No. 4. A gun belonging to John 
James Audubon. Presented to the 


Museum by John J. Crooke. (Hung 
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at the main entrance to the Bird 
Hall.) 

“This gun is one of several which 
the family owned when Audubon 
died, and had no special associations 
that I know about. It was parted 
with in 1873 or 74, by one of my 
brothers, but I never heard the 
name of the purchaser.” 

No. 5. Plate of the Great Auk; 
from ‘elephant folio’ of 1836, drawn 
from nature by J.J. Audubon. En- 
graved, Printed, and Colored by H. 
Havell, 1836. Presented to the 
Museum by Gen. J. Watts DePey- 
ster. (In library.) 

“The plate of the Great Auk is 
simply an odd plate of the large 
edition. General DePeyster was an 
intimate and very true friend of my 
grandmother, and’ may have been 
presented by her with the plate or 
may have purchased it from her.” 

No. 6. Copper Plate of Louisiana 
or Harris’s Hawk, 1837, eugraved 
by Robert Havell, London. 

“Copper plates of the same large 
edition (‘elephant folio’ ) have been 
picked up in various places from 
time to time, as the entire collection 
of five hundred was sold either in 
1863 or ’64. They were all more 
or less injured by fire in 1845, and 
when my grandmother, Mrs. J. J. 


Audubon, was in her old age 
bereaved of both sons, she sold 


them at a great sacrifice rather than 
have the care of them.” 
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RESTORATIONS AND MODELS OF THE EXTINCT 


NORTH AMERICAN MAMMALS. 





}EW persons are able to 
form any adequate 
idea of an animal from 
its skeleton; even 
trained specialists are 
too apt to consider a skeleton in 
itself instead as the framework of a 

















increase the educational value and 
the attractiveness of the hall in this 
respect, Mr. Charles R. Knight, the 
well-known animal painter, was in- 
vited to undertake the restoration 
of some of these animals. His very 
first studies proved that he was 











RESTORATION OF THE EXTINCT IRISH ELK. 
Made after the model. 
Copyrighted by the American Museum of Natural History, rgo0. 


moving and feeding creature. It was 
soon found that very few visitors to 
the Hall of Vertebrate Palsontol- 
ogy appreciated the wonderful story 
told by the fossil skeletons of the past 
life of this continent, and in order to 


remarkably well qualified for this 
work, and in rapid succession he 
made a series of drawings in color 
which were reproduced in an article, 
“Prehistoric Quadrupeds of the 
Rockies,” in the ‘ Century Magazine,’ 
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Copyrighted, by the American 


Museum of Natural History, 1900. 


MODEL. 


Made after the mounted skeleton. 


1896. This article attracted wide- 
spread attention and it was followed 
by others in ‘Harper's’ and the ‘Cen- 
tury’ in succeeding years. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan became interested 
in these drawings and kindly offered 
to present them to the Museum as 
rapidly as they werecompleted. The 
whole series now includes twenty- 
seven large water-colors, which rep- 
resent most careful and minute study 
of the fossilized skeleton on the part 
of Professor Osborn, his assistants, 
Dr. Wortman, Dr. Matthew, and 
others. A quotation from an article 
in the ‘Century’ well indicates the 
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method followed by the artist in 
preparing these restorations. 

“ It 
without say- 
ing, that 
each con- 


goes 


tains a large 
percentage re 

: ‘ 
of pure con- eas 


jecture as to 


! Gel 


the color, 
hairy or oth- 
er covering, 
developed 
horns and 
other defences. 





MOUNTED SKELETON. 
(By courtesy of Mr. S. H. Chubb.) 


In fact, these res- 
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torations are regarded as working 
hypotheses which are of scientific 
value only in conveying a general 
idea of the external form and ap- 
pearance; but they are of very great 
popular educational value since they 
serve to interest and attract public 
attention to one of the most difficult 
though fascinating branches of com- 
parative anatomy.” 

Restorations somewhat similar to 
these have been undertaken ever 
since the rise of Palzeontology, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
none have been so uniformly sue- 
The best tes- 
timonial to its value is the fact of 
the demand by foreign museums for 


cessful as this series. 


the enlarged photographs of these 
restorations. More or less complete 
series are now to be seen in London, 
Brussels, Berlin, Munich, Moscow, 
and Stockholm. It is proposed 
finally to issue a portfolio in which 
all these drawings will be repro- 
duced with careful artistic finish. 
Several of the drawings have re- 
ceived two or three months’ detailed 
study, and one of the preliminary 
steps is the preparation of a carefully 
executed wax model. The draughts- 
manship from these «models has 
given the work of Mr. Knight its 
remarkably lifelike character, and 
has thus led to the more careful 
preparation and finish of the models 
themselves. The series now includes 
two of the Dinosaurs, the great 
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fin-backed saurian, Waosaurus, the 
American Moose-Elk, Cerva/ces amer- 
icanus, the extinet Irish Elk, Cervus 
megaceros ; the latter is here illus- 
trated by reproductions of the skel- 
The 
coloring of the models after the col- 
ored drawingsof Mr. Knight has been 
done by Miss Helen Morton Cox. 
H. F. O. 


eton, model, and restoration. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued. ) 

DEPARTMENT OF VERTEBRATE 

ZOOLOGY. 
RIN 1885, when Dr. J. A. 
#6 Allen assumed charge 
of this department, the 





zoological collections 
of the Museum, both 
in the character of the specimens 
and in the number of the species 
represented, were among the first 
The 


numbered 


of the kind in the country. 
collection of 
not far from 


mammals 
1000 mounted skins 
and about 300 mounted skeletons. 
The collection of birds contained not 
far from 10,000 mounted specimens, 
about 300 unmounted skins, and sev- 
eral hundred mounted skeletons. 
There were, however, many de- 
ficiencies, and efforts had already 
been made to supply them. In 
1880, $6500 was allotted for this 
purpose, and from this time on the 
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collections of both birds and mam- 
mals were rapidly increased, includ- 
ing material for study as well as 
exhibition. Contracts were made 
with Prof. H. A. Ward of Rochester 
all the known species of 


and birds found in North 
north of Mexico, not al- 


to supply 
mammals 
America 
ready represented in the collections. 
An agreement was also made with 
Professor Ward to secure for the 
Museum specimens of all the ob- 
tainable species of Monkeys lacking 
During 
the following ten years a large part 
of these deficiencies was supplied. 
Among the additions to the col- 


to complete the collection. 


lection of mammals, received mostly 
as gifts from friends of the Museum, 
be mentioned the unrivalled 
group of American Bison, speci- 
mens of the Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
the West Indian and other Seals, a 
Camel, the Wapiti, Moose, and other 
American Deer, the Indian elephant 
“Tip,” and the Asiatic Elephant 
“Jumbo” (skeleton), the group of 
Orangs, and other mammals. 

The establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Taxidermy in 1886 led to 
the construction of the beautiful 
and artistic bird groups, which now 
form so prominent a feature of the 
Museum exhibition, the late Mrs. 
Robert L. Stuart having made 
generous gift of $2500 for this 
purpose. It is difficult to praise 
too highly these charming bits of 


may 


« 
c 


v 
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nature, reproduced, in facsimile, 
from field, forest, lake, and seaside. 
The eye rests upon them with re- 
newed pleasure at each inspection ; 
they are poems and lessons com- 
bined; they arrest the attention 
of every observer, and stimulate, 
especially in the young, increased 
interest in nature studies. Later 
the preparation of mammal groups 
was entered upon, the first series 
including groups of the Muskrat, 
Woodchuck, Opossum, American 
Bison, and American Moose. 

In the work of preparing the 
accessories for the 
Museum taxidermists were at first 
greatly assisted by Mrs. E. S. Mog- 
ridge, an Englishwoman, formerly 
employed at the South Kensington 
Museum ; but the art was rapidly ac- 
quired by our assistants, under the 


these groups, 


supervision of Mr. Jenness Richard- 
son, Chief Taxidermist, and later of 
his successor, Mr. John Rowley. 
In 1899 the total number 
groups on exhibition numbered 70, 
22 were 
Their production had 


of 


of which mammals and 
48 birds. 
involved an expenditure of over 
$45,000, and claim may be made that 
no other museum possesses such an 
extensive series of groups so admir- 
able in design and execution. 

The growth of this department 
has been greatly promoted by vari- 
ous expeditions sent out by the 


Museum during the last fifteen 
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MOUNTED GROUP OF WEASELS IN LOCAL COLLECTION. 


years. These include an expedition 
to Montana by Messrs. Elliot and 
Richardson in 1887; to the Indian 
Territory in 1889 by Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Rowley; and to New 
Brunswick by Mr. ‘Rowley in 
1893-94. These expeditions, besides 
greatly increasing the collections in 
general, were undertaken more espe- 
cially to secure material and acces- 
sories for the various mammal groups 
already mentioned. 

In 1888 Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
became assistant curator in the De- 
partment of Mammals and Birds 
and has since made numerous expe- 
ditions for the Museum, visiting 


Florida, Texas, Cuba, the Lesser 
Antilles and Trinidad, Yucatan, 
Mexico, and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The expeditions here men- 
tioned preceded by a short time the 
later numerous and important expe- 
ditions which have brought such a 
treasury of new material in verte- 
brate paleontology, and in American 
archeology and ethnology. Up to 
the year 1886 the collections of this 
department included only the speci- 
mens on exhibition, and the neces- 
sity of providing a study or research 
collection commensurate with a sci- 
entific museum of the grade of the 
American Museum becamestrikingly 
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evident. Whiletheexpeditionsabove 
mentioned greatly strengthened both 
the exhibition 
both have since received very great 


and study series, 


additions through a large number 
of important purchases and gifts, so 
that at the present time the research 
collections of this department com- 
pare favorably with similar collee- 
tions in other scientific museums, 
embracing now about 60,000 birds 
and 20,000 mammals. <A special 
feature of the study series is the 
large number of skulls and skele- 
tons of both birds and mammals, 
but especially of the latter. 

The collection of North American 
birds’ nests and eggs is also one of 
the finest in the country, including 
several noted private collections, 
secured by gift or purchase. 

As yet little has been done in the 
way of providing and preparing an 
exhibit of reptiles and fishes, owing 
to lack of exhibition space. Several 
important additions have, however, 
recently been made, most of which 
are as yet in storage for lack of ex- 
hibition facilities. 

The exhibition 
arranged with special reference to 


collections are 
rendering them attractive and in- 
structive to the public. In the case 
of both mammals and birds they 
form three separate collections : (1) 
a general collection, or the mammals 
of the world; (2) the North Ameri- 
can mammals; and (3) the local col- 


go 





lection, representing the mammals 
found within fifty, miles of New 
York City. The mammals constitut- 
ing the local collection will consist 
of thirty groups, of which nineteen 
are now completed, representing all 
of the more common species of this 
region. In like manner the birds 
are separated into: (1) the general 
the 


collection of birds of world : 


(2) the birds of North America ; and 
(3) the local collection, or birds 


found within the vicinity of New 
York. The groups of birds, with a 
few exceptions, may be regarded as 
a part of the local bird collection. 
While the collection of mammals 
has attained such large proportions, 
it is deficient in many of the lead- 
ing types found outside of North 
America. The North 
collection is to be extended into the 
new hall of the East Wing, where 


< 


American 


will be represented, in the form of 
elaborate groups, most of the large 
mammals of the northern portion of 
the continent, including the Polar 
and other Bears, two species of 


Caribou, the Musk-Ox, the Barren 


Ground and Newfoundland Cari- 
bous, Wolverine, Porcupine, 


Wolves, and other types. 

This will necessitate a large out- 
lay in securing materials and in pre- 
paring the groups for exhibition. 
Material for some of the groups 
has been secured and work on them 
already begun. = L. P. Graracap. 

(To be continued, ) 
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THE BEETLE COLLECTIONS: 
NOTES. 


GREAT many beetles 
now on exhibition are 
so small that notwith- 
standing the admirable 
way in which they are 
mounted (each one being placed on 
a little triangle of card-board set 
near the top of a long pin) they 
cannot be readily examined without 
a magnifying glass. 
crease the educational value of these 
minute objects, the entomological 





In order to in- 


department is preparing a number 


of enlarged drawings, as illustrated 
in our plate, which will be placed 
near the principal genera; this will 
also be helpful to visiting students 
and collectors, of whom there are a 
considerable number. Preparations 
are being made for the removal of 
the beetle collections into the new en- 
tomological gallery in the east wing, 
where they will occupy the railing 
cases that surround the central open- 
The 1725 odd species, includ- 
ing about 5678 specimens now on 
exhibition, are being rapidly added 
to, and, by the time they are trans- 
ferred to the new cases, will amount 
to at least 3000 species and 10,000 
specimens. ‘These will include all 
the ordinary and many rare repre- 


ing. 


sentatives of the numerous families 
of the great order Coleoptera, from 
different parts of the world. 


gI 


It is worth while mentioning in 
this connection some of the objects in 
the collection that appeal particu- 
First there are the 
well-known Tiger Beetles (family 
Cicindelide), among which one sees 


larly to laymen. 


many forms with wing-cases in lus- 
trous metallic greens and blues ; the 
label gives notes on their structure 
and life-habits, saying that they are 
predaceous, active creatures, abound- 
ing “in sunny paths and sandy 
shores of rivers, ponds, and the 
ocean”; strong fliers, and slender- 
limbed, swift runners ; with hideous, 
strong-jawed larvee that lie in wait 
for weaker insects. The Carabidw or 
Ground Beetles come next; includ- 
ing as most noteworthy the aberrant 
Mormolyce from Java, with wing- 
vases greatly expanded and leaf-like. 
There is a fine display of water 
beetles (Dytiscide, Gyrinida, ani 
fydrophilide ), all of them ovoid 
in form, in conformation with their 
diving habits, and possessing curious 
oar-like legs. The label gives some 
good notes on their life-habits, re- 
ferring also to the voracious larve 
or Water-Tigers, armed with scissor- 
like jaws that often snip off the tails 
of tadpoles and young fishes. Very 
curious are the Rove Beetles ( Sfa- 
phylinide ) with their long, uncov- 
ered bodies, the hard wing-cases 
(elytra) only reaching a short way 
down the back. The Skip-Jacks, 
Click Beetles, or Elaters ( /Jater?- 
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MONARTHRUM FASCIATUM. EUCONNUS VENTRALIS. COLYDIUM LINEOLA. 





PSELAPHUS ERICHSONII. MYODITES FASCIATUS. STILICUS_DENTATUS. 





ODONTOTA NERVOSA. TRICHOPTERYX HALDEMANNI. EURYMYCTER FASCIATUS. 


(The vertical lines beside the figures indicate the actual lengths of the specimens.) 
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de) ave present in crowded ranks. 
As everyone knows, they have a 
curious hinge on the under side of 
their bodies just behind the first 
pair of legs; when placed wrong 
side up they throw back the thorax 
with a sharp click, and the recoil 
sends them up in the air, to land 
safely “on all sixes.” Here also are 
the Cocujo, or Fireflies, of Tropical 
America. Among the great host of 
the Saw Horned Beetles ( Bupresti- 
de) the eye alights quickly on the 
superb bronze-tinted Chrysochroas 
of China and Japan, and the pris- 
matic violets and greens of the Bra- 
ailian Huchroma. 

The visitor will note the aptness 
of the name Stag Horn Beetles 
( Lucanide ), particularly in the typ- 
ical antlered genus Lucanus cervus 
of Linneus. The Scarabaeidae are 
present in closely packed phalanxes 
and one can make out very clearly 
the “clubbed lamellate antennx, the 
terminal joints being expanded into 
broad, flat leaves, which at the will 
of the insect can be closely shut 
into a compact club or loosely ex- 
panded fan-like and laid under the 
projecting clypeus. . . .” Onealso 
notes the “ robust, thick, often square 
body, short fossorial legs with large 
hooked claws for seizing leaves and 
stems.” This family includes the 
mammoths among insects, especially 
the ponderous drab Elephant Beetles 
and the Dynastes hercules of Brazil. 
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But one might go on indefinitely 
in this way, singling out the strik- 
ing or curious forms; one cannot 
forbear, however, a_ reference to 
some of the larger Weevil Beetles, 
with their grotesque elbow-jointed 
antennee and the extraordinary elon- 
gation of the head into a “snout” 
like that of the Great Ant-eater, 
the large eyes adding to the whole 
a most grotesque effect. For those 
interested in the of 
beetles to be found within fifty 
miles of this city, there is the ex- 
tensive local collection in the main 


W.K. G. 


thousands 


gallery. 


VOLUME XIII OF THE 
SEUM BULLETIN. 


™)HE current volume of 
the Bulletin,* which 
appeared at the end 
of December, contains 
twenty-two articles 
by the scientific staff of the Mu- 
seum ; there are nineteen plates, sev- 
enty-five text figures, and 320 pages 
of text. We give below a brief sum- 
mary of the different articles : 

Article 1—The Mountain Cari- 
bou of Northern British Columbia. 
By J. A. Allen. (With 18 text 
figures. ) 

The fine series of six specimens 
upon which this paper is based are 
among the results of the Museum 


MU- 





** Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History,’ Vol. XIII, 1900, New York. 
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Expedition to Arctic America, un- 
der Mr. A. 
supported by the late Mr. James M. 


J. Stone, which was 


Constable, and for the continuation 
of which efforts are now being 
made.* 

From various evidence Dr. Allen 
had inferred that a third unde- 
scribed variety of the Caribou must 
exist, and Mr. Stone was not dis- 
appointed in his expectation of dis- 
covering it. The specimens were 
shot in September, 1897, but owing 
chiefly to difficulties of transporta- 
tion they did not reach the Museum 
until November, 1899. Meanwhile 
(August, 1899) Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson had named the species 
Rangifer montanus from an unde- 
scribed mounted specimen in the 
Museum at Ottawa. Mr. Seton- 
Thompson’s description is now sup- 
plemented with further descriptive 
notes and comparative tables of 
measurements, illustrated by a fine 
photographic series of the skulls of 
different species of Rangifer ; to 
this are added Mr. Stone’s valuable 
field the habits of the 
animal. Dr. Allen concludes that 
“when series of specimens of Cari- 
bou from different parts of Alaska 

and from different parts 
of the Northwest Territory are 
brought together, it will be found 


notes on 


*See articles in Vol. I, No. 2, p. 31 (May, 
1900), and Vol. I, No. 4, p. 51 (November, 1900), 
of this journal. 


that the Caribous of the region 


north of the United States are dif.- 
ferentiated into quite a number of 
well-marked local forms as yet un- 
described.” 

Art. Il.—Observations on and 
Descriptions of Arctic Fossils. By 
R. P. Whitfield. (Plates I and IL.) 

The specimens were collected in 
the arctic region by the Peary 
Arctic Expedition of 1898; they 
include several new species of corals. 

Art. I11.—Description of a new 
Crinoid from Indiana. By R. P. 
Whitfield. (Plate IV.) 

The description of a new “stone- 
lily” is illustrated by a beautiful 
heliotype plate. 

Art. [V.—Note on the principal 
type specimen of Mosasaurus maai- 
mus Cope, with illustrations. By R. 
P. Whitfield. (Plates [V and V.) 

Correction and amplification of 

Jope’s description of this great fos- 
sil marine lizard from the Cretaceous 
of New Jersey. 

Art. V.—Some Results of a Nat- 
ural History Journey to Northern 
British Columbia, Alaska, and the 
Northwest Territory, in the Interest 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. By A. J. Stone. (With 
5 text figures.) 

An itinerary is given of the adven- 
turous travels of the explorer in a 
little-known region; in the “Geo- 
graphical Notes” accepted charts and 
maps are corrected in several points, 


94 
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and newly discovered rivers flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean are named in 
honor of the late Mr. Constable, Mr. 
Jesup, Dr. Allen, others. * 
The ‘ Notes on Mammals’ contain 
valuable information on the strue- 
ture and life-habits of the principal 
mammals, including such fast-disap- 


and 


pearing forms as the Wood Bison, 
Musk Ox, Mountain Sheep; espe- 
cially interesting is the account of 
the endurance and agility of a 
wounded Mountain Sheep. 

Art. VI.—- Note on the Wood 
Bison. By J. A. Allen. Notes on 
a recently killed specimen of this 
nearly extinct form, the northern 
variety of the American 
and (principally) an account of its 
decadence. 

Art. VII.—Symbolism of the 
Arapaho Indians. By Alfred L. 
Kroeber. (With 138 text figures.) 

The author’s material was gath- 
ered for the Museum in connection 
with the series of investigations on 
the North American Indians. He 
shows, among other things, that 
every decorative design of the Ara- 
paho is also pictorial, and the mean- 
ings of the symbols are explained. 

Art. VIII.—List of Bats collected 
by Mr. H. H. Smith in the Santa 
Marta Region of Colombia, with de- 
scriptions of new species. By J. A. 
Allen. 


Bison, 





* See this journal, Vol. I, No. 2 (May, 1900), 
p. 82. 
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This is the second paper of sev- 
eral on the collection of mammals 
made for the Museum by Mr. Smith 
in this little-worked region. The 
collections were presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 
Four new species are described. 

Art. [X.—Note on an interesting 
specimen of Calcite from Joplin, 
Missouri. By L. P. Gratacap. (Plate 
VI, and 4 text figures.) An ap- 
parent crystallographic novelty is 
recorded in the relation of the two 
rhombohedrons forming the crystals. 

Art. X.—A Shell Gorget from 
the Huasteca, Mexico. By Mar- 
shall H. Saville. (With 3 text fig- 
ures. ) 

An archeological specimen from 
the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
the region of the Huastecans, a little- 
known branch of the Yucatan Maya 
stock. 
vo-convex plate on which is carved 
the figure of a deity. 

The author concludes: “ 


The gorget is a thin conea- 


there seems to have been a high state 
of culture among the Huastecans, as 
seen in this beautiful carving, and a 
near relationship with the Mayan 
mythology, which is indicated by 
the noted _ be- 
tween the figure and those of the 
codices.” 

Art. XI.— An Onyx Jar from 
Mexico, in Process of Manufacture. 
By M. H. Saville. (Plate VIII.) 


The specimen was found during 


close resemblances 
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the Museum explorations of mounds 
and tombs at Xoxo in the state of 
Oaxaca. Being an unfinished piece 
of work it illustrates clearly the way 
in which tubular drills of cane, bone, 
or native metal were used to hollow 
out stone objects. 

Art. XIL—A Cranial Variation 
in Macropus bennetti. By B. Ar- 
thur Bensley. (With 1 text figure.) 
The presence of a supernumerary 
bone is recorded in the wall of each 
orbit of the skull of a Bennett’s 
Wallaby (a kind of Kangaroo), 
Inasmuch as a pair of similarly 
placed bones (prefontals) is charac- 
teristic of lower vertebrates their 
presence in this specimen may indi- 
reversion to an ancestral 
W.K. G, 


(To be continued. ) 


eate a 
character. 


LECTURES, ILLUSTRATED BY 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS, TO BE 
GIVEN AT THE MUSEUM DUR- 
ING FEBRUARY. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 

3.30 p.m. (Doors open at 3 o’clock.) 

Prof. Albert 8S. Bickmore—* Paris.—The 

Banks of the Seine.” 

(No tickets are required.) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Tuesday evenings at eight o’clock. 
(Doors closed during lectures.) 


February 5th—‘‘ The Navahos of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico.” Mr. G. Wharton 
James. 


February 12th—* The Isthmian Canal.” 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson. 

February 19th—‘“‘ The Antarctic : The 
Cruise of the ‘ Belgica.” Mr. H. L. 
Bridgman. 

February 26th—“ Brazil and Guiana.” 
Mrs. Florence J. Stoddard. 

(No tickets are required.) 

LINNAAN SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Two LrcrurEs on NatuRA.tists’ TRaAv- 
ELS, THuRsDAY EVENINGS AT 
EIGHT O’CLOCK. 


February 21st—‘“ The Sea Gardens of 
Bermuda.” Prof. C. L. Bristol, New 
York University. 

Febraary 28th—‘“ A Naturalist on the 
Coast of Alaska.” Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


(Admission by ticket.) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Four Lecrures on TREEs, Parks, AND 
GARDENS, SaturDAY EvENINGsS 
AT EIGHT O’CLOCK. 


February 2—“ Trees and Plants in the 
Gardens of the Renaissance.” Prof. A. 
D. F. Hamlin. 

February 9—“ The Life of a Tree and 
the Life of a Forest.” Mr. C. P. Warren. 

February 16—“ How to Distinguish 
the Trees.” Mr. C. P. Warren. 

February 23—“ Trees and Shrubs for 
Shade and Ornament in Landscape Gar- 
dening.” Myr. Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

(Tickets of 
They can be procured, without charge, 
by application to the Secretary of Colum- 
bia University.) 


admission are required. 
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ANNUAL REPORT: Octavo, about 80 pp. 


BULLETIN: Octavo; annual; about 400 pages and 25 plates with numerous text illustrations. 
Articles relate about equally to Geology, Paleontology, Mammalogy, Ornithology, Ento- 
mology, and (in recent volumes) Anthropology. 


MEMOIRS: Quarto ; issued in parts at irregular intervals, several parts being published annually, 
Three volumes (two nearly completed) now under way. Each part forms a separate and 
complete monograph, varying in size from 24 to 100 or more pages, with numerous plates 
mostly lithographic. 


JOURNAL: Octavo, 16 pp. ; monthly, except June-September inclusive ; illustrated. A popu- 
lar record of the progress of the Museum. 
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MEMOIRS. 


Vol. I (not yet completed). 


Part I.—Republication of Descriptions of Lower Carboniferous Crinoidea from the Hall Collec- 
tion now in the American Museum of Natural History, with Illustrations of the Original 
Type Specimens not heretofore Figured. By R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 1-87, pll. i-iii. Septem- 
ber 15, 1893. Price, $2.00. 


Part II.—Republication of Descriptions of Fossils from the Hall Collection in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, from the Report of Progress for 1861 of the Geological Survey of 
Wisconsin, by James Hall, with Illustrations from the Original Type Specimens not here- 
tofore Figured. By R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 39-74, pll. iv-xii. August 10, 1895. Price, $2.00. 


Part III.—The Extinct Rhinoceroses. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Part I. Pp. 75-164, pll- 
xiia-xx. April 22, 1898. Price, $4.20. 


* Deceased 








Part IV.—A complete Mosasaur Skeleton. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Pp. 165-188, pll. xxi- 
xxiii. October 25, 1899. 


Part V.—A Skeleton of Diplodocus. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Pp. 189-214, pll. xxiv—xxviii. 
October 25, 1899. Price of Parts IV and V, issued under one cover, $2.00. 


Part VI.—A Monograph of the Sesiidze of America, North of Mexico. By William Beutenmiil- 

ler. Pp. 218-352, pll. xxix-xxxvi, with 24 text cuts. March, 1901. Price, $5.00. 
Vol. II. Anthropology. 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 

Part I.—Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia. By Franz Boas. Pp. 
1-24, pll. i-vi. June 16, 1898. Price, $2.00. 

ParT II.—The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians. By Franz Boas. Pp. 25-127, pll. vii-xii. 
November, 1898. Price, $2.00. 

ParT III.—The Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. Smith. Pp. 129-161, 
pl. xiii, 117 text figures. May, 1899. Price, $2.00. 

Part IV.—The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. By James Teit. Edited by Franz Boas. 
Pp. 163-392, pll. xiv-xx, with 198 text figures. April, 1900. Price, $5.00. 

Part V.—Basketry Designs of the Salish Indians. By Livingston Farrand. Pp. 393-399, pll. 
xxi-xxiii, with 15 text figures. April, 1900. Price, 75 cts. 

Part VI.—Archzology of the Thompson River Region. By Harlan I. Smith. Pp. 401-442, pll. 
xxiv-xxvi, with 51 text figures. June, 1900. Price, $2.00. 

Vol. III. Anthropology (not yet completed). 

Part I.—Symbolism of the Huichol Indians. By Carl Lumholtz, Pp. 1-228, pll. i-iv, with 291 

text figures. May, 1900. Price, $5.00. 
’ Vol, IV. Anthropology (not yet completed). 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 

Part I.—Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians. By Livingston Farrand. Pp. 1-54. June, 1900. 
Price, $1.50. 

Part II.—Cairns of British Columbia and Washington. By Harlan I. Smith and Gerard Fowke. 
Pp. 55-75, pl. i-iv, with 9 text figures. January, 1901. Price, $1.00. 
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